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in both particulars. Louis received him graciously and without re-
proaches, but it is clear from his letters to Avaux that he had no longer
any hope that James had the capacity to contribute to his own restora-
tion. In August of the previous year he had written that it was evident
from Avaux's despatches that James could not put himself into a con-
dition to resist Schomberg, and that he (Louis) found it difficult to
believe that James could take the pusillanimous resolution of abandoning
Ireland and of losing all hope of regaining his throne.

James had also lost among the French gentry the last remnants of
reputation which had survived after their contact with him in the few
months before he went to Ireland. The adverse reports from Avaux
had been kept secret, but returning French officers and letters from
Ireland had given an indelible impression of James's conduct and
abilities. In April 1690 Louvois had written to Louis, "All I can say to
Your Majesty in advance is that, unless God works a miracle to the
advantage of the King of England, I fear that the Prince of Orange will
accomplish the conquest of Ireland with far greater ease than he
imagines"; in the following month de Bussy Rabutin wrote to Madame
de Sevigne, "Things are going well enough in Ireland; it is only King
James who spoils everything and shows by his daily conduct that he
deserves his misfortunes"; Marshal Luxembourg's opinion given to
Louvois was, "Those who love the King of England should be glad to
see him in safety, but those who love his glory will deplore the figure he
has made of himself"; and Madame de Sevign6 wrote, "We are utterly
astonished at Paris and Versailles at the return of the poor King of
England. Our King continues his generosities on a heroic scale. There
is as yet no definite news of what has happened in Ireland." What gave
additional point to these strictures was the atmosphere of victory in
which the French had lived for a generation: the defeat of Louis's ally
was a disgrace which reflected upon Louis and the French nation.

James's behaviour on his return to France still further increased the
contempt with which he was regarded there. He had created an un-
favourable impression during the weeks of his sojourn after his flight,
and he confirmed that impression by his readiness to chatter about his
misfortunes and by his entire lack of shame. Foucault, the intendant of
Lower Normandy, who accompanied James on part of his journey from
Brest to Paris, wrote that James gave him so confused an account of the
Battle of the Boyne that it was impossible to understand it, and con-
tinued, "The King of England seems as insensible of the bad condition
of his affairs as if they did not concern him; he laughs when he talks
about his experiences". The Comt$ de Bouridel, who also saw him